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With the decision made to 
swallow humble pie and holster 
its guns, the administration pon- 
dered for a moment why it had 
all happened anyway. 

Was it simply a mistake by 
an impetuous local command- 
er? Some thought so. Was Kim 
II Sung trying to goad the Unit- 
ed States into a war? Some 
■thought so. Said Adm. Smith: 
“Kim 11 Sung would have wel- 
comed, perhaps even wanted, a 
war. I think he was trying to 
avoid his mistakes of 1950. He 
would have welcomed retalia- 
tion by the United States or the 
UN command.” 

McNamara thought it was 
done to take some American 
pressure off North Vietnam as 
well as to impress the North Ko- 
rean people with their country’s 
strength compared with South 
Korea which was prospering 
more than Kim’s regime. 

“She* was a pretty nice prize,” 
said a State Department offi- 
cial. “I think they knew she was 
an intelligence ship. Probably 
there was a rewarding analysis 
of the equipment by Russian 
technicians. I think the value 
was more in machines and man- 
uals than men.” 

James Leonard, who was to 
live night and day with the 
problem, as State department 
country official for Korea, also 
pondered. “It was probably 
spontaneous because interpret- 
ers were present on the dock 
when the Pueblo landed,” he 
said when more facts were 
known. “My own .feeling is that 
the two fishing vessels scouted 
them out, reported to Wonsan, 
thence to Pyongyang, and some 


authority was given to capture 
the ship. I don’t think it was the 
subchaser commander’s own 
idea. In the Orient, especially 
in North Korea, it’s unlikely a 
junior officer would take such 
responsibility. 

“At the other extreme, is the 
possibility that North Korea 
planned the seizure long in ad- 
vance as a ’high level decision to 
capture a ship. But I discount 
this theory because they 
couldn’t have known when the 
Pueblo was coming. We hadn’t 
sent these ships regularly. We, 
ourselves, didn’t know she was 
going until a month before she 
went. No, they probably did it 
on simple grounds: Here’s a 
funny looking ship offshore. We 
don’t know why and there’s a 
tense situation because of the 
assassination attempt two days 
before and we’re a little goosey 
so we better take a look at it.” 
NONE KNEW WHY 

The truth was, however, no 
one knew for sure although ev- 
every one had an opinion, includ- 
ing a man in North Korea closer 
to the situation than any Ameri- 
tto the situation than any Ameri- 
can. 

“I doubted if the people who 
came out and captured the 
Pueblo had actually been au- 
thorized,” said Lloyd Bucher. 
“We had the feeling they had 
blown it. The sole purpose was 
to embarrass the United States 
government more than anything 
else.” 

If so, the North Koreans had 
succeeded admirably. It moved 
in with him the very first day in 
the Barn as he sat alone i r his 
room. Skip Schumacher se_. ed 
a growing fear, almost terror. 

He had seen the other offi- 
cers, but where was the rest of 
the crew? Occasionally he 
heard a muffled noise. A board 
accidentally dropped? A ship- 
mate being hit? Or dashed 


against a wall? Schumacher’s 
imagination made the most of 
his fears. The general had said 
they would be shot at sundown 
and at last sundown came. And 
went. 

When Bucher returned to his 
room , after the harangue from 
the general a guard followed 
with a pitcher of warm milk and 
a plate of cookies. He refused 
them. But what sort of see -saw 
game was this they were play- 
ing, alternating terror and kind- 
ness? It was another unan- 
swered question to spin dizzily 
in his mind along with his worry 
about the crew and his nagging 
concern over the ship’s cargo of 
secret material. 

He sat ih his chair and be- 
came aware of pain. His wound- 
ed right leg, bandaged most un- 
hygienically with black-dyed 
Navy socks, bothered him most. 
He considered telling his cap- 
tors about the shrapnel; it ought 
to be removed. But then they 
might take him away to a hospi- 
tal, take him away from his 
crew. He decided not to tell 
them. 

To take his mind off his pain 
and anguish he studied the 
room. He paced it off several 
times, decided it measured 22 
feet by 12 feet. It was cold; it 
Had no heat and the North Ko- 

| rean winter was at its most se- 
vere. The door, he noticed, was 
green and had a transom 
above. It had nine panels. A 
bucket of water for washing 
stood in the corner of the room. 
The window was covered on the 
outside and had a blackout cur- 
tain on the inside as well. Thus 
Lloyd Bucher busied himself un- 
til noon when a guard flung 
open the green door and beck- 
oned him outside. 

In the interrogation room sat 
a fastidiously groomed North 
Korean colonel in his early 40s, 
about five feet one, wearing 
green-tinted glasses, a heavy 
gray overcoat with bright red 
lapels and large shoulder 
; boards, <a Russian-type astra- 
khan cap, and a thin-lipped 
• smile revealing large white 
> teeth. He chain-smoked and con- 
stantly fidgeted with a cigarette 
lighter. Bucher would come to 


know the man well during his 
confinement. He was the colonel 
in charge of the prison— “Super 
Colonel” to the men, or, for 
short, “Super-C.” 

Super-C told Bucher he had 
all the proof he needed that the 
Pueblo was spying. He had pre- 
pared a typewritten confession 
for Bucher to sign. Bucher re- 
fused. Super-C did not argue. 
He ordered Bucher returned to 
his room and beaten. The 
guards punched him, flung him 
against the walls, kicked him 
around the floor. 

THE CAPTURED PAPERS 

A half hour later, groggy and 
in pain, Bucher was taken again 
to the long, dark room where, 
spread upon a table for his in- 
spection, were stacks of docu- 
ments captured from the Pueb- 
lo. Bucher recognized, to his 
dismay, a copy of the reports of 
the USS Banner. He pretended 
disinterest. He also saw a copy 
of his own patrol narrative— the 
shipping he had' encountered, 
photography reports and the 
like— and as he sat there he 
realized this would prove the 
ship had not intruded. He won- 
dered whether Super-C thought 
the document' was false, planted 
aboard the S ship in case of cap- 
ture. 

“Do these not prove you were 
spying?” Super-C said. 

Bucher could no longer deny 
the Pueblo had not been gather- 
ing intelligence; the ship’s 
name was stamped on every 
document. 

Super-C shove^ another 
confession in * front of Bucher. 
Again he refused to sign, and a 
guard returned him to his room. 

Bucher expected another 
beating but it never came— and 
he learned the terror of antici- 
pating a beating, wondering 
when the next one would come, 
remembering the one before. At 
3 p.m. he was taken to yet an- 
other interrogation room, this 
one at the very end of the hall 
and with especially thick walls, 
thick enough to muffle sound. 

TWO MINUTES TO LIVE 

Super-C was there. So were 
several guards with*, bayonets 
fixed to their rifles, and one 
flourishing a pistol in his hand. 
Super-C motioned Bucher to a 
chair. 

“If you sign this confession,” 
he said, “you will be returned 
home quickly.” 

“No.” 

“You have two minutes to 


sign the confession,” said su-j 
per-C with a grim, deliberate 
tone, “or you will be shot.”l 
Bucher had no doubt he meant 
it. 

“No.” 

A guard pushed Bucher to the 
floor on his knees, facing the 
I wall. The man with the pistol 

u 

1 stepped behind him. Bucher’s \ 
whole body ached from the ' 
beating and his brain throbbed, 
but strangely, kneeling there, he 
felt a sense of relief. He knew it 
was possible through torture to 
force mortal men to admit to 
) any lie. He was grateful his life 
would end without torture. He 
heard the slide drawn back on 
the pistol. 

“Two minutes.” 

Waiting for the last seconds of 
his life to pass, waiting for the 
gunshot he knew he would never; 
hear, Lloyd Bucher knelt on the 
cold wood floor of the thick- 
walled room and repeated over 
and over in his mind: “I love 
you, Rose ... I love you, Rose 
... I love you, Rose ... I love 
you, Rose ...” 

Two minutes passed. 

“Are you ready to sign?” 

“No.” 

“Kill the sonofabitch!” 

Bucher heard the click of the 
gun’s hammer. 

“You were lucky,” said Su- 
per-C. “It was a misfire. You 
have another two minutes.” 
Misfire? Bucher had heard 
the click, heard the slide drawn 
again. But he had not heard the 
misfired cartridge hit the floor. 
“They’re not going to kill me,” 
he thought. They’re playing 
with me.” 

Two more minutes passed. 
Bucher again refused to sign. 

“He’s not worth a bullet,” Su- 
per-C shouted. “Beae him to 
death!” 

; Two guards kicked Bucher 
. sprawling. They smashed their 
rifle butts into the back of his 
neck, kicked him in the jaw, 
kicked, kicked. Then they 
dragged him unconscious out of 
the door and down the hall and 
threw him on his cot. 

When he revived he asked if 
he could go to the head. T hey 
marched him down the hall. He 
stood at, the toilet but all he 
could urinate was blood. 

The guard told him to wait at 


the door for permission to re- 
turn to his room. Bucher looked 
at the guard through dazed 
eyes. He elbowed him out of the 
way and lurched down the hall- 
way to his room. 

Two hours later Super-C ap- 
peared at his door with a guard 
the Pueblo crew would come to 
know as “Chipmunk.” Pistols 
drawn, they led Bucher out of 
the building to a waiting car, its 
windows covered, and told him 
he would now learn what hap- 
pened to spies. 

After a 10-minute drive they 
arrived at a building and led 
Bucher to a Sfcmi-basement and 
into a darkened room with three 
spotlights playing on one wall. 

Bucher looked— and turned 
away. There in the hot light, 
strapped to the wall, hung a 
man. Super-C said he was a 
South Korean spy. He was 
naked to the waist and a bone 
protruded from his upper right 
arm. His face was a swollen 
mass. His lower lip hung limply 
where he had bitten through it. 
His right eye was out and black 
matter ran from the socket 
down his right cheek. He was 
alive. 

Lloyd Bucher never remem- 
bered leaving the building and 
wondered whether it had all 
been a nightmare but was cer- 
tain it had not because the next 
thing he knew he was back in 
| the interrogation room sitting in 
a chair with people shouting at 
him that since he now knew 
what happened to spies was he 
not ready to sign a confession? 

He answered no. 

■“Don’t you know you’re re- 


sponsible for the. lives of your 
crew?” shouted Super-C. 

“Yes,” Bucher replied, “and 
you’re responsible for the death 
of. Duane Hodges.” 

THE CAPTAIN WHISPERED 

A guard swung his fist and 
knocked Bucher out of the chair 
‘and across the room. 

“We will now begin to shoot 
your crew one at a time in your 
I presence, beginning with the 
/ youngest, until you sign the 
/ confession,” said Super-C. “And 
if you do not sign then, you 
means to persuade you to sign.” 
now know that we have the 
He sent a guard to fetch the 
youngest Pueblo crewman. 
Bucher, father to his crew as he 
had no father, was stunned. 

“No,” he whispered. “I’ll 
sign.” 

Super-C thrust the paper in 
front of him. It said the Pueblo 
was a spy ship and had intruded 
into North Korean territorial 
waters at a point 7.6 miles off 
Yo Do Island. Bucher signed it. 

(Continued Friday) 
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